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REPORT 

ON 

VOYAGE OF THE U. S. S. WILMINGTON UP THE 
ORINOCO AND AMAZON RIVERS, 1899. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies, 

January 81, 1899. 

Sir: I have to submit the following report upon the recent visit of 
this vessel to the Orinoco River. 

Having on board as passengers, Hon. F. B. Loomis, United States 
minister to Venezuela; Capt. Charles Collins, IT. S. A., military 
attache at Caracas; Mr. J. S. Williams, photographer (accompanying 
the minister), with an Orinoco bar pilot, the Wilmington left this har- 
bor at 9 a. m. January 21. 

Proceeding by the Serpent's Mouth, thence eastward along the south 
side of Trinidad to Point Galeota, at its southeast corner, at 9 p. m. 
the course was shaped for the Orinoco entrance. At 8 a. m. the 22d, 
Mocomoco Point was sighted. Under the direction of the pilot the 
course was changed to cross the bar and in the general direction of 
pilot vessel supposed to be anchored off Barima Point. The sea was 
smooth. Soundings were carefully taken. The least water found 
was 17 feet, soft bottom, tide being about half high. 

At 9 a. m. the pilot vessel was sighted. At 10 a. m. arrived near 
her; signaled for a pilot, who promptly came on board. The course 
was then shaped up the river, weather being clear. At 5 p. m. 
anchored for the night off the mouth of the Imitaca River, 60 miles 
above the pilot ship. 

Getting under way 5.30 a. m. the 23d instant, proceeded up the 
river, and when the mouth of the Santa Catalina was reached turned 
up that branch of the river in order that Minister Loomis might look 
at some American property located about 5 miles from the mouth. 
This being accomplished the vessel returned to and proceeded up the 
main river and anchored for the night off Guima Vieja, the old capital 
of Venezuela Guiana, now changed to Ciudad Bolivar (Angostura). 
This place is now but a Venezuelan outpost, having a small garrison. 
There are two ancient castles visible from the river. The officials 
came on board to pay their respects and the minister visited the shore. 

Proceeding at daylight a short stop was made at Las Tablas, at the 
junction of the Caroni River with the Orinoco, to enable the minister 
to visit the town. It is the most important place on the Orinoco with 
the exception of Bolivar, contains 2,000 inhabitants, and is the dis- 
tributing point for supplies of all kinds to the gold-mining region to 
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4 VOYAGE OF U. S. 8. WILMINGTON UP THE AMAZON RIVER. 

the southward of it, the Caroni River being the route used to reach the 
mines. When Minister Loomis returned on board he was accom- 
panied by a member of the State legislature who was anxious to reach 
Bolivar that day, the legislature meeting the next at Ciudad, and it 
was impossible for him to reach his destination unless accommodated 
on board the Wilmington. He was taken as a passenger to Ciudad, 
where the vessel arrived at 5 p. m. January 24. 

Upon arrival at Ciudad Bolivar, although I knew there was no 
battery to return a salute, to emphasize the good will expressed in the 
visit of the American minister a national salute was fired as the vessel 
approached her anchorage. Two delegations — one representing the 
Government authorities, the other the business interests of the region — 
came on board very promptly to pay their respects to the minister and 
to express their gratification and appreciation at the visit of an Amer- 
ican man-of-war to the Orinoco region . Appropriate replies were made 
by Minister Loomis and myself to these expressions of welcome and 
good will. 

It had been my original intention to remain two days longer at 
Ciudad Bolivar, as well as to make somewhat longer stops at points 
along the river, but it was necessary for Minister Loomis to reach 
Trinidad on January 30. To compass that it became necessary for 
the Wilmington to leave Ciudad Bolivar not later than the 28th. 
Accordingly, at daylight that date, I got under way and proceeded 
down the river, stopping off Las Tablas and Guiama Vieja to take 
photographic views, and at Barrancas, where a visit was made, on 
shore. Leaving Barrancas, the vessel proceeded down the river and 
anchored at nightfall off the mouth of the Santa Catalina River. 

Getting under way at daylight the 29th, I proceeded to and anchored 
off the mouth of the Imataca River. The steam launch was gotten 
out and, accompanying the minister, a visit was made to and inspec- 
tion of the Imitaca mines. At present no mining operations are going 
on. In fact very little has been accomplished, the total output of ore 
being less than 5,000 tons. From expert opinion that has been ex- 
pressed at various times, and from personal observation, I am led to 
believe the possibilities are very great. The great obstacle to its 
future development is, of course, the question of the transportation 
of the product. Sixty miles from the mouth of the Orinoco and 3£ 
miles up one of its tributaries shipping of not exceeding 14 feet draft 
of large seagoing size will be required. This at once means a special 
craft for the enterprise and a natural cause of timidity to investors. 
The character of the ore is specular hematite, very valuable for some 
processes of steel manufacture. The present status of this property 
may be briefly stated as follows: development so far, very small; 
possibilities very great; title to property in question claimed by an 
American and English syndicate, now before the Venezuela courts at 
Caracas for determination. The American minister informed me he 
will make a detailed report to the State Department. 

The visit above referred to being completed, the Wilmington pro- 
ceeded down the river, discharged the river pilot at the pilot vessel 
at 4.30, and headed seaward; crossed the bar at 6 p. m. The least 
depth of water found on the bar going out was 18 feet at practically 
high water. The vessel then headed for Trinidad, and anchored in 
this port at 1 p. m., the 30th. 

No difficulty whatever was met in navigating the Orinoco River 
under a Government pilot, which can always be obtained from the 
pilot vessel off Barima point. 
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During the winter months the prevailing winds are upstream, and 
sailing vessels can work up to Ciudad Bolivar, Imitaca, or Las Tablas. 
Draft over bar not to exceed (except in smooth weather) 14 feet. 

A great many hydrographic notes were made and much information 
was obtained, going and coming, of which a later and detailed report 
will be made. 

The American minister, in leaving the ship, expressed his thanks 
and appreciation for all courtesies extended, and expressed the opinion 
that much good to our country would result from the visit of the 
Wilmington to Ciudad Bolivar and the trip up the Orinoco. 
Respectfully, 

C. C. Todd, 
Commander, U. 8. N. 9 Commanding. 
The Secretary of the Navy, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

Pernambuco, Brazil, May 20, 1899. 

Sir: I have to submit the following report bearing upon the cruise 
of this vessel up the Amazon River as far as Iquitos, Peru : 

All vessels of any size bound up the Amazon touch at Para to obtain 
pilots for navigating the river. This is imperative on account of 
defective charts and the frequent changes each season in the channel. 
It may be stated that in the same season, during the rise of the river 
between November and June, bars are formed by deposits brought 
down from above and deposited at the ends of the many islands, and 
it is only by constant communication among the pilots themselves 
that they are enabled to safely direct vessels. And even then they 
sometimes ground steamers, resulting in the revocation of their 
pilot license for from six months to a year. As a rule, the four lines 
of steamers plying the Amazon from Para, Booth, Brockelhurst, Ama- 
zonas, Italian and Brazilian, employ by the month pilots chosen by 
themselves from among those licensed by the authorities. 

Men-of-war proceeding up the river can obtain one or more of these 
competent pilots should the line by which they are employed have no 
steamers due or up the river. The distance from Para to Manaos 
being about 900 miles, two pilots are necessary if the vessel is to run 
day and night, as did the Wilmington, and which is the general rule 
of the steamer lines. Pilotage is not excessive considering the ardu- 
ous service; that paid to each pilot by this vessel being $140 for the 
up trip and subsistence. Steady employment being given by the 
steamer lines of course greatly reduces the price paid by the Wil- 
mington. Again, the pilots feel that more responsibility rests on 
them when on board of a man-of-war than when directing a merchant 
steamer. 

The principal mouth of the Amazon is not now used for ascending the 
river. It is dangerous to navigate, the banks constantly change, and 
for years past the way of approach has been from Para, via the estu- 
ary of that name, lying along the eastern side of the large island of 
Marajo. Only imperfect surveys have been made of this large arm 
of the. sea, for it is really such, but the navigation of it is fairly safe, 
lights at suitable intervals and places being established on its eastern 
side extending to the vicinity of Breves Pass, about 120 miles from the 
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entrance or 135 miles from the city of Para. Vessels bound up the 
river so time their movements as to reach the head of the estuary in 
daylight, in order that they may feel their way through many shoals 
and banks formed by the current running through many channels or 
furos from the arm of the Amazon to the westward (Vicera branch) 
to the Para estuary. For many years the f uro known as the Breves 
Pass was exclusively used, it having been carefully sounded out. But 
as it was very narrow in places, 70 yards only, and as the size of the 
steamers increased, another became desirable, and after investigation 
by the Booth Company, about eight years ago, the Furo Bohl Boisseau 
was found to be easily navigable, with not less than 6 fathoms of water, 
much wider than Breves Pass, and its direction materially shortened 
the distance toward the main river to the westward. This channel is 
the one now invariably used by the pilots, although no charts are 
published showing the soundings. The pilots keep all known informa- 
tion to themselves. The difficulty of the entrance is best shown by 
the fact that when the Wilmington entered this pass two steamers 
were aground near by, although both had pilots. 

The value of pilots, apart from their knowledge of the channel, is 
the further knowledge of how to avoid the strong adverse current 
going up the river. As a general rule, they keep close to the bank- 
and almost invariably the bends in the river are followed, only cross- 
ing when necessary to reach another. The pilots claim there is deep 
water and less current than on the opposite bank. The multitude of 
islands, often showing two or three channels leading in the same gen- 
eral direction, would quickly confuse one not thoroughly acquainted 
in the waters. Again, the pilots do not gauge their arrivals at differ- 
ent points by the speed of the ship, but by hours. Observing the 
time required to run between two well-defined points, they use that 
as a standard, and as a rule, when questioned as to the probable time 
of arrival at a small town or settlement, they would approximate 
very closely to the actual time the point was reached. 

Efforts were made in Para to procure any existing chart of the 
Amazon of recent date. None could be found. Some maps of the 
river on a very small scale were obtained from the steamer companies, 
but of no practical value. They were without soundings, and only 
showed by a dotted line the course of vessels among the islands. 
These plans of the river were divided into sections, numbered, in order, 
that if any of the steamers got ashore others would report at either 
end the location, by number, for the information of the agents, that 
assistance might be sent. The only charts on board the Wilmington 
were those prepared by the Enterprise twenty years previous, and 
while doubtless accurate when made, were found to require very many 
corrections, owing to the disappearance of some islands shown on it, 
the formation of new ones, with changes in the channels. Very care- 
ful hydrographic notes were made by Lieutenant Carter, the navi- 
gating officer, which were entered on these Enterprise charts, and 
which proved of great service later on while descending the river 
from Manaos to Para without pilots. Above Manaos no charts could 
be found of any value, the steamer maps referred to being all that 
were obtainable. All corrections will be entered on the Enterprise 
charts and the same forwarded as soon as practicable. 

The trip of the Wilmington was made during the rising stage of the 
river, which begins in November and reaches the maximum height 
about June 20 following. During this period stean&era are liable to. 
become disabled from striking their propellers against sunken logs 
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floating downstream. A most vigilant lookout is necessary to avoid 
the surface driftwood, which comes down in immense quantities during 
the rising stage. That portion that does not reach the mouth of the 
river before low water grounds, lies partly submerged for several 
months, becomes water- soaked, and then during the following season 
sinks below the surface, floating downstream, constituting the menace 
to propellers previously mentioned. This dodging of floating drift 
day and night adds very materially to the distance to be traveled to 
reach the upper waters. 

Having passed through the Bohl Boisseau Pass, thence by the tor- 
tuous but deep channel to the westward, debouching at Viera Point 
into the broad arm of the Amazon known as the Viera Branch, the 
navigation becomes greatly simplified, it only being necessary to 
know on which side of the many islands the channel will be found. 
This ease of navigation extends practically to Manaos, for the only 
other dangerous pass lies 20 miles below that city, where a rocky reef 
makes out from the left bank at right angles to the stream, leaving 
a channel about 200 yards wide close to the right bank. Frequently 
at this season it is necessary to slow down during heavy rain squalls 
in order that the pilots may hold their marks, and sometimes recover 
their bearings. 

From the entrance of the Para estuary for a distance of about 300 
miles the river banks present the same appearance — low land formed 
by alluvial deposit, covered with a dense growth of jungle mixed with 
occasional trees of large dimensions. No amount of larger timber was 
observed from the decks of the Wilmington This may be due to the 
cutting of the larger growth in past years for purposes of sale. But 
as far as could be determined there does not exist along the banks of 
the Amazon any quantity of hard wood. During the entire trip of 
2,300 miles up the river, at a stage of water which would appear suit- 
able for rafting logs downstream, and which is the usual method of 
bringing lumber to market, only one very small raft was observed, 
and that made up from a single tree. The probable exhaustion of the 
accessible supply may account for this apparent scarcity. 

The supposed abundance of bird and animal life on the water 
courses was not observable. The inhabitants accounted for this by 
stating that the birds had been so much hunted along the banks that 
they had retreated into the interior. This is undoubtedly true to some 
extent, and also the season of the year was such that many species had 
migrated north. But it was exceedingly rare to hear the calls of any 
kind except a few parrots, a good many cranes, and the kingfisher 
class. The river being more than half high, there were but few sand 
banks above water, and the basking places of the reptilian tribe were 
lacking. An occasional alligator was observed swimming across the 
river. It is said that during high water these reptiles go into the 
jungle and sun themselves, or rest upon the trunks of fallen trees. 
The manatee was not seen. Fish were not seen in any quantity, and 
such as were caught could not be considered very good eating. Turtles 
are not caught in the lower waters except during low water, or from 
July to November. 

The first high land is met 300 miles above Para, in the vicinity of 
the town of Prainha, itself situated upon a bold bluff about 75 to 100 
feet high on the left bank of the river. Commencing at this point, 
this high land extends to the west-southwest in an undulating manner 
for 30 miles, interspersed with lagoons, to Monte Allegre, several hun- 
dred feet in height. To the northwest of Monte Allegre, a town of 
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about 300 inhabitants, is a range of high hills extending over a space 
of 20 miles. All the bluffs showing along this high land are of a 
brilliant reddish color mixed with a kind of substratum of blue clay, 
into which the birds have burrowed and made their nests. This blue 
clay has the appearance of stone from the distance. It is a singular 
fact that from Para to Manaos, although often high land, with bold 
bluffs, was encountered, not a piece of rocky outcropping was seen. 
Opposite to the high land near Prainha is a range of high land extend- 
ing some 30 miles to the southward, marked on the chart as the Curua 
Mountains. All the high land in this vicinity, as well as higher up 
the river, is suitable for cattle and sheep raising, if cleared of its 
natural timber growth. 

The next high land is passed at the town of Santarem, at the junc- 
tion of the Rio Tapajoz with the Amazon. This high land (the word 
is used in a comparative sense) extends over a small area, about 50 
to 60 feet high, on the right bank of both the Amazon and Tapajos. 
The town itself contains about 2,500 people, the population increas- 
ing or diminishing according to whether it is or is not the season for 
gathering rubber, at which times the population is greatly decreased 
for several months, owing to the departure of those working in the 
rubber fields. 

The Rio Tapajoz is navigable for about 800 miles from its mouth. 
An account of its exploration (in French) is forwarded with this 
report. The Wilmington did not enter the river. The town of San- 
tarem was of interest in that here settled some 70 people from the 
Southern States after our civil war. Of this number only one remains. 
No stop was made at this point either ascending or descending the 
river. About 90 miles above Santarem is found the town of Obidos, 
about 600 inhabitants, situated on a bold bluff at the river's edge. 
This town is a kind of central cattle market for the lower river. It is 
picturesque in appearance and looks as though it were thriving. For 
many miles on the opposite shore extensive cocoa plantations were 
noticed, Proceeding about 700 miles farther westward, more high 
land is observed at a village called Parentins. Here is located the 
boundary between the States of Para and Amazonas. Seventy miles 
above is the large village of Villa Bella, on the right bank, situated on 
comparative high land, but of no particular importance. One hun- 
dred and forty miles higher up, on the left hank of the Amazon, is 
located the important town of Serpa. Its importance is due largely 
to the fact that it collects the exports on rubber coming down the 
Madeira River, said to be the richest in Brazil in this production, is 
an important shipping point for rubber, cocoa, and nuts, and at the 
same time is the distributing point of supplies for the Madeira. The 
population is about 5,000, and so long as present conditions as to the 
rubber trade exist it is certain to grow in importance. Here is found 
high land suitable for many purposes of agriculture. 

From Serpa to Manaos, about 100 miles, the banks are low, as near 
the mouth of the Amazon, until near Manaos, where they partake of 
the state of rolling hills. From the entrance of Bohl Boisseau Pass 
to Manaos the banks are dotted, apart from the towns mentioned, 
with clusters of thatched-roof dwellings, then again with but a soli- 
tary one, all placed on land believed to be above high water. And 
yet many single ones were observed to be under water or partially 
submerged and abandoned. It would seem as though many were 
constructed only for one season's shelter during the rubber period 
and then abandoned. The structures are, of course, very simple in 
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character, the natives using the material at hand, such as small trees 
and saplings for framework, and a kind of flag or low-growing palm, 
which grows in abundance along the river bank, for roof thatching. 
The more permanent of these houses are plastered with mud, or the 
interstices of the framework filled in with that material. The thatch 
roof is made in this wise: The framework of the dwelling being up, 
the necessary amount of thatch is gathered near by, and what might 
be termed a huge shingle is constructed flat on the ground, the thatch 
being held in place by bark or withes of young saplings. When 
completed these "shingles" are about 8 feet to 10 feet long by 6 to 7 
feet wide, depending upon the size of the dwelling. Generally only 
two rooms are used, a lower and an upper one. At the comb of the roof 
a double thickness of thatch is laid. It is not infrequent to see the 
sides closed in by similar constructions instead of wood. The general 
character, however, seems to be determined by location as to safety 
from inundation, or, in other words, as to permanency. 

The type of people along the lower Amazon partakes largely of the 
Portuguese, and as one recedes from the mouth there is a gradual 
admixture of Portuguese and Amazon Indians, until near the Tapajoz, 
where the Indian predominates. Near the island of Marajo there 
would seem to be a larger mixture of the whiter races, for the people 
along the Breves and Bohl Boisseau passes show a marked difference 
in color. The aborigines of these waters are fast disappearing under 
the large influx of Portuguese — Brazilian element from Maranh&o and 
Ceara regions, due to the rubber development. The death rate is 
high among the male adults, owing to exposure during the rainy season 
in thef orests gathering rubber. But there is no prospect of a decrease 
of population, as from every hut or aggregation of huts children in 
unusual numbers appeared. There are no statistics available to bear 
out this statement; in truth, statistics are unknown in the Amazon 
regions, for when inquiry was made for them the answer from the 
officials was, "There are none." 

The city of Manaos lies on the left bank of the Rio Negro, 5 miles 
from its junction with the river called on the maps the Solimoens. It 
is the seat of government of the State of Amazonas. With a popula- 
tion of from 30,000 to 40,000 it is to-day second in importance only to 
Para, in northern Brazil, when its exports and imports are considered 
and the territory tributary to it. It is the distributing point, through 
the smaller steamers of the Amazonas Line, of the business and people 
along the rivers Madeira, Purus, Jurua, Japura, Rio Negro, and par- 
tially the Javari. Here transshipment of necessary food stuffs is 
made for the rubber hunters, together with articles of barter. All 
articles of export must be entered here or at the custom-house at 
Serpa. These exports from above pass through the custom-house at 
Manaos from the Madeira at Serpa. The income derived by the 
States comes mainly from exports ; diities on imports are supposed to 
go to the Federal Government. The city of Manaos to-day is lighted 
by electricity, has an electric railway, waterworks (all American 
enterprise), and possesses a good telephone service. There is an ice 
plant, and paving the streets with Hastings brick is now in progress. 
Under wise administration it would appear as though Manaos has 
before it a brilliant future, should present trade conditions continue 
or increase. It is true those residing and in business there complain 
of vexatious delays at the custom-house, often causing moneyed loss 
due to the delays, but that would appear to be due to faulty admin- 
istration and may be expected to be remedied. 
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The water front is as yet without proper protection or suitable 
means for handling the large amount of freight received, but it is 
believed this will shortly be overcome through Federal or State appro- 
priations. Here, as with other Brazilian ports, a naval officer acts as 
captain of the port, generally of the rank of commander, and repre- 
sents the Federal authority at that place. 

The city lacks drainage, but it is proposed to soon inaugurate a 
complete system. The apparent trouble to be surmounted here is a 
comprehensive system of public improvements. Concessions are given 
for one improvement to a responsible bidder, another to a second, etc., 
without due consideration as to possible clashing of execution and 
ultimate benefit to the city when all proposed improvements are to 
be completed, hence my use of the word comprehensive. The author- 
ities seem anxious to do what the means at hand will accomplish, but 
what is most needful, as it appears to me, is a civil engineer of expe- 
rience who can grapple and put through a rapidly growing city's ne>eds 
at minimum expense, but keeping steadily in view the sanitary 
requirements of what is sure to come in the near future. 

The situation of the city is admirable, upon high, rolling ground, 
capable of splendid drainage. Until the last is completed the health 
conditions can not improve, and which at present are far from satis- 
factory in the eyes of the people. 

One great advantage the port of Manaos possesses is the almost 
entire absence of current in the Rio Negro. This permits the rapid 
handling of freight, coal, and other marine transportation at minimum 
cost and time. The seagoing steamer lines plying here have mooring 
buoys, at which they lie when in port. Through the courtesy of the 
agent of the Italian Line the Wilmington was permitted the use of one 
while in port. I was informed that a few years since the State of 
Amazonas intended constructing a system of quay wall along the water 
front, giving good wharfage for vessels, but the Federal Government 
claimed the exclusive right to make this public improvement, and 
the wishes of the State have not yet been carried out. The water is 
reached from the elevation upon which the city is located by substan- 
tial concrete inclines, affording easy access to the shore boats for 
transfer to vessels lying in the stream. 

The American Government is represented here by a consular agent. 
The rapid growth of the city in recent years, which bids fair to con- 
tinue in commercial importance, with much American capital in- 
vested, would seem to call for a higher grade of consular representative. 

When the Wilmington arrived at Manaos, a great scarcity of coal 
was found to exist, and none could be had. Several river steamers 
were delayed for the same reason. Inquiry developed that this was 
of frequent occurence. The supply was oftentimes maintained by 
the ocean steamers having a surplus over what was necessary to take 
them to Para, where coal was available. The rapid growth of the 
industrial establishments call for a large increase in coal supply, and 
here would appear to be an opening for American coal. In fact, 300 
tons of Pocahontas coal was delivered there by one of the Booth 
steamers for the electric railway company while the Wilmington was 
in port. This opening for an American product applies also to Para. 
The usual price paid for coal was $10 a ton. .1 am confident Poca- 
hontas coal could be laid down in either of these important ports for 
less and at good profits. There is a large consumption of American 
goods — machinery — in Manaos, and, in my judgment the trade can be 
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a expanded. The prices of all commodities rule high. (See report of 
il: Assistant-Paymaster Morse, appended, marked A.) 
P r The Rio Negro, a deep but sluggish stream, is reported as naviga- 
s *ble for 300 miles from Manaos. No maps or charts could be found, 
P r and, in fact, next to the Japura, also on the north side of the Ama- 
zon, it is the least known of the affluents of that stream. At present 
f^the only articles of export from Manaos coming down the Rio Negro 
i^are cocoa and nuts, and no very great quantity of these. Its prox- 
imity to Manaos, with ease of navigation, would seem to indicate an 
W- unproductive region. It may be stated as a fact that the natives 
an. residing along the Orinoco Valley do occasionally reach the Rio Negro 
e during high water, passing through the many channels existing at 
ho such a time, and bring Venezuelan products to Manaos in large 
l»o' canoes, and return over the same route. 

q* The inhabitants of Manaos claim their city lies at the head of the 
^Amazon proper, it being formed by the junction of the Solimoens and 
tar Rio Negro at that point. The inhabitants of Iquitos, 1,300 miles 
higher, claim their city is situated upon the Amazon. The map for- 
me warded herewith gives the claim of Manaos as well founded, but it 
aliwill be observed this map is published by authority and in the inter- 
till est of the State of Amazonas, of which Manaos is the controlling 
factor. The fact remains, however, that the so-called Solimoens, 
iiosi prolonged into the so-called Maranon, on which lies Iquitos, is wider 
ipitat the latter point than is the Amazon immediately below Manaos. 
inn, Having procured two upriver pilots, the Wilmington sailed from 
rins Manaos for Iquitos the evening of April 5. Descending the Rio Negro 
flit 5 miles, the ship was turned to the westward into the main river, 
ensealled Solimoens on the map. The rivers were rapidly rising and an 
? offimmense amount of driftwood was encountered, calling for increased 
attf vigilance to avoid damaging the propeller. An increased strength of 
leni current was also met, never being less than 3 knots, and in some of 
0i the contracted passes as much as 5 knots per hour had to be stemmed. 
ri< For a distance of GOO miles above Manaos only lowland is found, 
ainall having the same general aspect as that along the lower river near 
f^its mouth. Vast areas of this wide expanse is submerged at high 
water, and often only the growth of trees above the water can be seen. 
?nt Here and there are isolated spots of ground a few feet above high- 
it water mark, upon which are generally found one or more dwellings of 
in those living along the banks. Apparently as a further precaution, 
ve occasionally may be seen a dwelling elevated several feet on posts. 
d The universal means of travel and communication by the more humble 
efi classes is with canoes, propelled oftentimes by women alone. These 
vaj canoes are always kept at hand near the homes, especially near high 
ty water. So little margin is allowed in the erection of the houses over 
lit ordinary high water that the inhabitants appear to be prepared for a 
the sudden unusual increase in the height of the river. 
md There are no towns of any importance along the whole stretch 
:]i« from Manaos to Iquitos, a distance of 1,300 miles. Those marked on 
[itt the map are but villages at the best, the largest being San Paulo de 
fii- Ovilencia, 40 miles below the Brazilian border. Only four navigable 
a rivers empty into the Amazon between Manaos and Iquitos — the Jurua 
$ and Javari from the south, the Japura and Napo from the north, the 
f, last just below Iquitos. There is a vast number of less important 
$ ones flowing into the main stream from both north and south, but 
It little is known about them, except by the natives, who paddle their 
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canoes in every direction in the hunt for rubber. All of these smaller 
streams are sluggish, little or no current existing. 

The first elevated land along the Solimoenswas met near the village 
called Canaria, on the left bank of the river, and where the general 
direction of the latter changes sharply to the southwest. This high 
land continues along the same side as far westward as Tabatinga, the 
boundary post of Brazil. Then it appears to extend northward as 
far as the eye can reach. The right bank from Canaria to the mouth 
of the Javari continues low. These elevated lands appear to be well 
adapted for grazing purposes. Along the river banks between Manaos 
and Tabatinga are to be found occasional patches of land some 25 feet 
above high- water mark, where the timber had been cleared away, and 
cattle were grazing. The character of cattle food could not be ascer- 
tained, but appeared to be a kind of grass, growing in abundance. In 
other places cattle were observed to be wading up to their knees in 
water and feeding upon the tender branches of small growth, and the 
river had yet to rise some 10 feet. A removal of these cattle seemed 
imperative, as the highest visible ground did not appear to be over 6 
feet above the then stage of the water. 

About 10 miles below Tabatinga, the river Javari flows into the 
Amazon . From Tabatinga the boundary line between Brazil and Peru 
runs due north. From this frontier post the line descends to the 
mouth of the Javari and then up that stream, so that Brazil controls 
the right, Peru the left bank of this important stream. It is neces- 
sary for merchant vessels proceeding up river to communicate with 
the commandant of the post of Tabatinga. Six miles higher up is a 
similar Peruvian outpost, a lieutenant and six men constituting the 
guard. Here again it is necessary to communicate. Upon the arrival 
of the Wilmington at this point ths usual custom as to blowing the 
whistle was observed. It was after dark, and no response being 
received, the searchlight was thrown on the station, when those 
therein were noticed to hurriedly disappear back in the woods. After 
some time had elapsed one or two soldiers appeared, and after a long 
discussion one of them came off in a canoe and stated the commandant 
was away. When informed that we were a United States man-of-war, 
bound to Iquitos, he said "All right," and sculled away. This for- 
mality being completed, the Wilmington proceeded toward Iquitos. 

Upon crossing the boundary between Brazil and Peru and entering 
Peruvian territory, as soon as daylight appeared, a marked change was 
observed along the banks, so far as the people and their habitations 
were concerned. Here, as if in a moment, were met the true type of 
Peruvian Indian. The houses were much more comfortable — moresub- 
stantial in build — and an improved social condition everywhere evi- 
dent—more signs of thrift, more cattle and sheep, cocoa plantations 
closer together, villages more frequent, and population greater than on 
the river below — and this marked change increased as progress was 
made by the Wilmington. While no marked elevation occurred in the 
banks, there appeared to be more frequent places for groups of fami- 
lies to establish themselves. This improved state of the common 
people was observed by all, and came in as a most agreeable surprise. 
Nothing of incident occurred until a stop was made to procure fresh 
beef for the crew, which for a while caused a stampede of the natives 
until reassured by the owner that our errand was only a peaceful one. 
Proceeding thence, the Wilmington anchored off the city of Iquitos 
on the 13th of April, eight days from Manaos, having steamed nearly 
2,400 miles up the Amazon. 
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Before leaving Para for the cruise up the Amazon an effort was 
made to procure a suitable photographic outfit for the trip, that inter- 
esting views might be taken at various points. This failed, but at 
Manaos, Mr. F. S. Bassett, an attache of the Sear's Rubber Company 
having some leisure time, and possessing a good instrument, consented 
to accompany the Wilmington, giving his services free except as to sub- 
sistence. Purchasing the necessary plates, chemicals, etc., many 
photographs were taken extending back to Para, covering the Amazon 
cruise. These photographs, marked as to location and subject, are 
forwarded herewith. Lieut. Commander J. B. Collins, the executive 
officer, was charged with the supervision of this line of work, and any 
success achieved is largely due to his efforts, for upon him devolved 
the work of developing and printing. 

Iquitos, the capital of the district of Loreto, Republic of Peru, lies 
on the left bank of the Maranon River, shown on the map. The 
inhabitants claim, however, they dwell on the Amazon, not the Mara- 
non. The city has a population of from 8,000 to 10,000, varying 
according to the exodus during the rubber season. Situated as it is 
upon an elevated plateau, well above high water, with an estuary 
below the town making its way in and behind it, excellent drainage 
is possible, but at present it is of the most primitive character, con- 
sisting of open surface ditches washed out by the frequent rains, a 
matter of almost daily occurrence. 

Quite an extensive business is carried on at this point, principally 
rubber exports. Three steamers of the Booth line ply here regularly, 
as well as the river steamers belonging to the Amazonas line. The 
United States is not represented here, but Mr. Adamson, the British 
con&ul, kindly volunteered his services during our stay. There are 
six Americans living in Iquitos. They are interested in rubber lands. 
A larger foreign element is found here than in Manaos. 

The needs of Iquitos at present, in the order of their importance, 
are good drainage system, electric lighting, water supply, and electric 
railway. I was informed by the governor that liberal concessions 
would be granted to foreign capital undertaking these works. It 
appears to be a good opening for American enterprise. 

Here resides the delegate (governor) representing the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Peru. The communication with Lima being difficult, 
requiring forty days to transmit a letter, the delegate has plenary powers 
to administer the district of Loreto, which comprises the entire north- 
ern country east of the Andes. The captain of the port is a Peruvian 
naval officer. 

The water front is not improved, the only means of reaching the plain 
of the city being by a rude set of steps cut into the bank. The 
steamers plying regularly to the place haul close in and tie up to the 
bank, and freight is discharged and taken in over a long gangplank. 
The Wilmington anchored out in the stream, near the edge of a bank, 
in 10 fathoms of water. The harbor is formed by an island lying 
parallel to and in front of the city, distant 1£ miles. A strong current 
works around the upper end of this island, keeping the channel deep 
close to the banks where the town is situated. 

From conversation with merchants generally, from observation as 
to their enterprise, from the evident desire on the part of those in 
authority to aid public improvements, I am led to believe that Iquitos 
has before it a bright future. It is the shipping point and commer- 
cial center of the entire Andean region lying along the tributaries of 
the Amazon, rich in natural products, and apparently just beginning 
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its development. Exports have gradually increased in the past few 
years, and bid fair to grow rapidly. The character of the population 
is superior, and social conditions excellent. During the visit of the 
Wilmington many attentions were shown to the officers bj r its people 
as a body, and great gratification expressed at the visit of the ship, 
the first man-of-war to appear in those waters. The steamers plying 
to Iquitos at all seasons of the year draw 14 feet of water. The cus- 
tom is for these vessels to carry enough coal to insure their return to 
Manaos, for little or no fuel is found at Iquitos. It was my intention, 
had I been able to procure coal at this point, to proceed 400 miles far- 
ther up the river to Yurumaguas. Failing to obtain fuel, this had to 
be abandoned. But vessels drawing 1 4 feet can reach that point 
without difficulty. 

Coal deposits are believed to be numerous on the eastern slope of 
the Andes, and gold mines are undoubtedly worked up the Rio 
Negro by the Indians. It is the existence of these gold mines that has 
given rise to the boundary dispute between Ecuador and Peru. This 
question of boundaries is a burning one among all the countries bor- 
dering upon the upper Amazon waters. There are practically no 
definitely defined boundaries. Some are in dispute, others under arbi- 
tration. A recent decision by appointed agents to determine the 
boundary between Brazil and Bolivia does not meet with favor in 
north Brazil, and it is doubtful if it be accepted by the former. 
• The rubber industry in Peruvian territory is let to contractors at a 
very low rate, so long as it is worked in the production of that com- 
modity. A failure to work the concession for two years renders the 
concession void and the authorities are entitled to let to other parties. 

The Wilmington remained at Iquitos five days and then headed 
downstream for Manaos, the movements of the ship as to speed being 
so regulated as to pass points of interest in daylight that were passed 
in darkness on the up trip. Utilizing some new passes to obtain the 
full strength of the current, the following morning Tabatinga was 
reached, and, as a mark of friendly feeling from the United States, a 
salute of 21 guns was fired at the most western boundary of Brazil. 
There is no town here such as is shown on the map, only a barrack 
building and a house for the commandant. Proceeding down the 
river, one other stop was made at Cadajoz to procure fresh beef; but 
the paymaster, who was sent ashore to purchase it, was not permitted 
to land, owing to orders received from Manaos, the reason given being 
that there had been rioting there among some imported laborers from 
Ceara.' Holding our course downstream, the Wilmington arrived at 
5.30 a. m. at Manaos, a little less than four days, the average speed 
down being a fraction more than 14 knots over the ground. The 
Wilmington reached Para in three days from Manaos without acci- 
dent or incident, save in one instance. In going out from Breves Pass, 
at the eastern entrance of Bohl Boisseau, where the two steamers were 
aground when we came up, in attempting to clear one bank we touched 
lightly on another, but in about half an hour were clear and on our 
way down the estuary of Para. Upon the return to Para, April 28, 
the Wilmington had spent forty days up the Amazon, traveled 4,600 
miles in its waters, and ended the cruise without damage and ready 
for sea. 

Under instructions from the Department, a collection was mad3 of 
living animals, birds, etc. Most of these were presented by various 
gentlemen at Manaos and Iquitos. Inquiries were made at several 
places along the river with the object of purchasing, but none were 
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found. With few exceptions, the collection was safely shipped by 
steamer to .New York. Other specimens will be forwarded later by 
the American consul at Para, a present from his excellency the 
governor, Paes Carvalho. To make a full and representative collec- 
tion requires more time than the Wilmington could devote to the 
purpose. An itemized statement of expenditures for this purpose is 
appended, furnished by Asst. Paymaster J. W. Morse. Should the 
Zoological Garden at Washington require additional animals, birds, 
etc., from this region, it is suggested that the consul at Para be 
instructed to procure them. He is always in touch with steamers 
plying to Iquitos, which seems to be a kind of central point for the 
shipment down the river of a great variety. The report of P. A. 
Surg. F. C. Cook upon the collection obtained and forwarded is 
appended. 

The unhealthy season up the Amazon appears to be during the 
rainy period, or from December to May. But by taking special pre- 
cautions in respect to the diet, clothing, and exposure of the ship's 
company the Wilmington had no sickness of any importance. On 
the contrary, the average health was exceptionally good. Two or 
three mild cases of malarial fever, easily controlled by quinine treat- 
ment, were all that developed, and these men were predisposed to 
malarial attacks. No officer or man was allowed to remain ashore 
overnight. The awnings were kept spread, and regular inspections 
were made during the night to prevent the men from sleeping out 
from under the awnings and exposing themselves to the night air. 
Every opportunity was taken to keep up the general physical condi- 
tion by frequent purchases of beef and vegetables, although these 
necessities were very scarce. Fruit was prohibited. No water other 
than distilled was allowed to be used, and officers going ashore were 
cautioned against drinking any shore water, whether filtered or not. 
The inconvenience of mosquitoes was not greatly felt, except by one 
or two sick men, for whom nettings were provided. 

The crying need of the Amazon Valley is food for the people resid- 
ing therein. Attention is called to the appended report of Asst. Pay- 
master J. W. Morse, giving the current prices of various food stuffs. 
These articles are not, of course, generally used by the laboring 
classes. The staple food for them is farina, produced in the north- 
ern States east of Para. It is highly nourishing and well adapted 
for the climate. A sack of this, sold in Maranhao for 5 milreis, is 
retailed along the river at from 40 to 50 milreis. The great mortality 
among the laboring classes may be largely attributed to low nourish- 
ment, thus rendering the system liable to attack from miasmatic influ- 
ences. No attempt whatever seems to be made to produce any article of 
food for home consumption, either meat or vegetables. From Para to 
Iquitos this condition obtains. Cattle for Para are brought from 
Argentina, with great loss in transit, causing a high price when sold. 
At Obidos, half way to Manaos, some cattle are raised, but so limited 
in number as to amount to little consequence. Above Manaos occa- 
sional small herds are found, but of such limited numbers as to be 
wholly insufficient. All the elevated lands would appear to be suit- 
able for cattle raising, and this upland is of such an extent as to pro- 
duce an ample supply of beef and mutton. The banana does not seem 
to be used here as it is in other sections of the world as a general 
article of diet. Nor are oranges produced to any extent. 

To show that the country will provide its own food, some years ago 
four French priests appeared at Manaos, with the intention of founding 
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a settlement for the education and training of the native Indian boys. 
A grant of land was given by the State, and near the mouth of the 
Rio Teffe a station was established. The boys were soon obtained, 
were taught the simple trades and husbandry. In five years from the 
commencement of the enterprise enough was produced to supply quite 
a large section in the vicinity. And it is expanding with good pros- 
pects ahead. The site is not an unusual one, so it would seem that 
with suitable encouragement from the authorities, small capital, with 
perserving industry, would find a promising field. 

The principal product of the Amazon is rubber in its various forms. 
Cocoa is produced in large quantities, and the Brazilian nut is shipped 
to considerable extent, but the two latter are but secondary in impor- 
tance to the first mentioned. Agriculture on many farms has been 
abandoned. Valuable lands for growing sugar, tobacco, cotton, and 
farina have been deserted for the so-called rubber fields. Many 
thousands from Ceara and Maranhao have moved into the valley oi 
the Amazon, greatly affecting the prosperity of these two former 
States, for many former industries are now idle from a lack of labor. 
Every steamer from the south going toward the Amazon country is 
densely crowded with families moving to the States of Para and 
Amazonas. This emigration will continue so long as the present 
prosperity in the rubber trade continues with ruling high prices. 

The idea prevails among those handling this product, or they give 
out the impression, that the supply is unlimited; that only the fringe 
along the water courses has been reached, and therefore untold wealth 
lies in the valley of the Amazon from this source alone. Doubtless 
this statement is made in good faith and from honest conviction, but 
it is a mooted question. Others not so optimistic, neither pessimistic, 
careful observers, state that much greater inroads have been made on 
the natural source than is generally known or believed. That the 
prodigious forests do not abound in the rubber tree; that it is found 
only in comparatively small groups at widely separated intervals, and 
the methods pursued by the natives in gathering the fluid kills the 
trees or injures them beyond further production. While private 
parties have concessions covering very large tracts of rubber lands, 
such is the nature of the country that no protection can be had from 
the native in his canoe, who ranges through the forests at high water, 
in the hunt for rubber. With large immigration flowing in this species 
of raiding will increase. Nor is it known to what extent these workers 
have penetrated from the main river and its tributaries. There is 
no question that at present the production is increasing, but how long 
it will last no human being can estimate approximately, certainly not 
foretell. It is hoped the present prosperity of the northern States of 
Brazil may continue indefinitely. But to guard against a great reac- 
tion in the event of a sudden collapse of the rubber industry, wisdom, 
founded upon the experience of other countries, would point to the 
commencement of others in the valley of the Amazon, so rich in pos- 
sibilities. 

A great number of hydrographic observations, notes, etc., with 
corrections to the Enterprise charts, were made. It will take time to 
collate and enter on the charts the necessary data. This completed, 
the charts will be forwarded to the Department. 

There is forwarded with this report, for the further information of 
the Department, five books bearing upon the exploration of some of 
the tributaries of the Amazon, which were presented by His Excel- 
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lency the governor of Para. These explorations were made under 
Oovernment auspices; also a map, already referred to, of the State of 
Amazonas. 

Appended is a copy of my order detailing the different officers for 
special work on this special cruise, together with their reports. Also 
a blank book containing photographs taken on the trip, etc. 
Very respectfully, 

C. C. Todd, 
Commander, U. 8. N. 9 Commanding. 
The Secretary of the Navy, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

Para, Brazil, March 19, 1899. 
order. 

The officers are detailed for special duties on the trip up the Amazon, as set forth 
below: 

Executive officer— Photography and photographs. 

Navigator — Hydrographic information. 

Ensign Bailey — Intelligence. 

Chief engineer— Coal, mines, etc. 

Surgeon Cook— Living animals. 

Paymaster Morse— General supplies. 

Ensign Klemann, Ensign Bronson, and Assistant Engineer Crenshaw to such 
duties as may be assigned from time to time. 

C. C. Todd, 
Commander, U. S. N. 9 Commanding. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

Pernambuco, Brazil, May 16, 1899. 

Sir: In accordance with your order of March 19, 1899, I have the following 
report to submit on the " general supplies" to be obtained in the valley of the 
Amazon River. For convenience I have divided this subject into two parts: 
* ' Provisions " and * * Ship's supplies. " 

Fresh provisions, which are so necessary for the health and comfort of the ship's 
company in hot climates, are, unfortunately, very scarce and can be obtained in 
large quantities only with difficulty and ac high prices. In the lower river beef 
can be bought at one or two cattle ranches, but it must be bought alive and 
dressed on board ship. At the small towns along tne river it is nearly impossible 
to obtain beef, vegetables, or fruit of any sort, and the inhabitants depend largely 
upon river fish, mandioc, and canned goods for their subsistence. At Manaos, the 
principal city on the river, beef is brought in from the ranches and also imported 
from Argentina and the southern States of Brazil. But the supply is very uncer- 
tain, and if by any accident the importation is delayed, fresirmeat becomes very 
scarce and the price high. At Iquitos, Peru, a limited and uncertain supply is 
brought from ranches upon the upper tributaries of the Amazon. The demand 
exceeds the supply, however, and even at high prices beef can only be obtained 
by boarding the river steamers immediately upon their arrival and purchasing the 
cattle alive. As it is necessary to have tne animal killed and dressed, there must 
be an unavoidable loss in buying the beef alive and this increases the price per 
pound. The following table shows the average prices paid for beef : 

At ranches (bought alive and dressed) _ $0. 19 

At Manaos, 25 and 26 cents per pound, average 25£ 

At Iquitos (bought alive and dressed) , 32 and 41 cents per pound, average. .36£ 

Fresh vegetables are almost as scarce as beef, and this is on account of two rea- 
sons: For a large part of the year the flat Amazon basin is overflowed by the rise 
of the river so that it is only on the higher places that any cultivation can be sue- 
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ceasfully carried on. But the principal cause of scarcity of vegetables is due to 
the indifference of the people to the cultivation of the land. It is easier for them 
to gather rubber, and the profits are much more rapid and obtained with less work, 
so that the forest is left uncleared except in small patches where sugar cane, cocoa, 
and maize are grown for local consumption. Th' native vegetables are unsuited. 
for issue to a ship's company, the only serviceable ones being bananas, limes, and 
a kind of pumpkin. The best vegetables that can be obtained are potatoes and 
onions, which are imported from France and Portugal. But on account of the 
freight prices are necessarily high, as the following table shows: 

Per pound 

Potatoes $0.03 

Onions 15 

Average 09 

As the residents of this region depend greatly upon canned goods for their pro- 
visions, a large stock of these goods, imported from the United States and England, 
can be obtained at both Manaos and Iquitos. 
The following list shows the kind and prices of various articles: 

Vegetables (assorted) ~ per dozen cans.. $4.40 

Fruits (assorted) . do 7.80 

Meats (assorted) do 5.50 

Tomatoes do 3.75 

Flour per pound.. .08 

Sugar do 11 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, I would state that during the six weeks 
of the trip from Para to Iquitos and return, the ship's company lived the greater 
part of the time upon the regular sea ration, and any ship ascending the Amazon 
should be well supplied with its own provisions, as it is impossible to "live upon 
the country," and the supply of food at the various places is not unlikely to be 
limited. 

SHIP SUPPLIES. 

Coal, which is one of the most important of a ship's supplies, can be obtainedin 
great quantities at Para, but up the Amazon it can not be readily obtained. At 
Manaos there is generally a supply of about 1,000 tons, but as this is kept for the 
use of the river steamers and customers in the town, any large and unexpected 
demand can not easily be met. But, by giving a little previous notice to Messrs. 
Booth & Co., at Para, they can easily send an additional supply to their agents at 
Manaos, and all delay for coal avoided. The average price for coal at Manaos is 
$12.80 per ton. At Iquitos no coal is kept in stock except for local use, and it was 
only by courtesy of the officials of the town that a few tons could be obtained at 
the invoiced price, which is $16 per ton. All coal obtained was Welsh steam coal 
and was of good quality. 

Supplies, such as oil, waste, piping, valves, and other hardware, can be obtained 
at Manaos without difficulty, and the prices charged are not unreasonable, 
when the freights and duties are considered. There are several hardware stores, 
and large stocks are carried, which include manufactured articles from England, 
Germany, and the United States, so that every necessity in engineers' stores can 
be supplied. At Manaos there is a small shipyard and well-fitted machine shop 
and foundry, where repairs to the hull and engines can be made. This plant is 
owned and managed by an Englishman, Mr. G. F. Giddy. The work is done in a 
satisfactory manner, and, what is unusual for this country, done quickly and 
promptly. 

A trip to the headwaters of the Amazon fills one with amazement at the vast- 
ness of this waterway; but greatest surprise is occasioned by the complete depend- 
ence of the people upon importations from other countries and the neglect of the 
productive capabilities of this region. The vast forests of valuable woods and 
nearly all attempts at cultivation are neglected, while the people are engaged in 
the collection and shipment of crude rubber, which at present brings rich returns 
for a small amount of labor. 

Very respectfully, John W. Morse. 

Assistant Paymaster, United States Navy. 

Commanding Officer U. S. S. Wilmington. 
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TJ. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

At Sea, May U, 1899. 
Sir : I have the following statement of expenditures made by me for special 
purposes during the trip from Para, Brazil, to Iquitos, Pern, and return : 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

April 4. Chemicals and plates $17.64 

April24. Photographs of Manaos - 8.28 

Subsistence of photographer 34.50 

April 29. Photographs of Para _ 8.57 



Total _ 68.99 

COLLECTION OF LIVING ANIMALS. . 

April 4. Purchase of one South American tapir $70.00 

April 5. Cage for eagle _ 14.00 

April 15. Lumber and wire for cages 30.60 

April 24. Wire netting. _ 2. 00 

April 30. Purchase of one monkey 2.00 

Purchase of one coati 2. 00 

May 3. Subsistence of animals (paid to Passed Asst. Surg. F. C. Cook, 

U. S. N 19.00 

Transportation of animals from Para to New York 68. 13 



Total 207.73 

These expenditures were charged to ' 'Office of the Secretary. Pay, Miscellaneous, 
1899." 

Very respectfully, John W. Morse, 

Assistant Paymast er, U. S. N. 
Commanding Officer U. S. S. Wilmington. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

Para, Brazil, May 6, 1899. 

Sir: I beg leave to submit this report on "Photographs and photographing," 
the special and only duty assigned me in your order of March 19, 1899. 

As this ship is not provided with photographic apparatus, efforts were made at 
Para to hire a camera and lenses, and, failing in this, to obtain the services of a 
photographer for the voyage up. None could be had, and the cost of a suitably 
sized camera, lenses, and plates was much in excess of the amount of money ($125) 
allowed for all purposes. On arrival at Manaos, Brazil, unsuccessful efforts were 
made to hire or buy an outfit, but the services of Mr. F. S. Bassett as a photog- 
rapher were secured for the voyage from Manaos to Iquitos and from the latter to 
Para. 

Photographs of the city of Para, of the city of Manaos, of the uncivilized Indians 
of the Amazon, together with photographic plates and chemicals, were purchased. 

There is such a sameness in the scenery on the banks of the Amazon that although 
many plates were exposed and developed but few of them were considered suffici- 
ently interesting to print, and even these were subsequently reduced to a few typi- 
cal views of the rivers and passes, aside from photographs of the towns and 
. villages on the banks of the rivers. 

The views are arranged in a sort of album, each photograph being numbered and 
described, commencing with views of the city of Para, followed in order by views 
of the narrow channel connecting the Para estuary with the Amazon River, views 
on the latter river, views of the city of Manaos, of the banks of the Solimoens River, 
of the city of Iquitos, Peru, of the civilized Indian village of Puncharia, near 
Iquitos, and ending with photographs of uncivilized Indians inhabiting the head 
waters of the branches of the Amazon. 

Very respectfully, J. B. Collins, 

Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. N., Executive Officer. 

Commanding Officer, U. S. S. Wilmington. 
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U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

At Sea, May U, 1899. 

Sir: I have the honor of making to you the following report in connection with 
the collection of Hying animals during the trip of this vessel on the Amazon River 
from Para, Brazil, to Iquitos, Peru, and return. 

Prior to sailing from the former port I was, by your order, placed in charge of 
the collection, purchase, and care of such animals as could be obtained. For this 
purpose the sum of $300 was allowed. 

The ship left Para on March 19, and arrived at Manaos, Brazil, the 23d instant, 
having made no stops en route. While at Manaos the following animals were 
presented : One harpy eagle, a beautiful specimen, presented by his excellency the 
governor of the State of Amazon as; 1 two- toed sloth, presented by Mr. E f L. Seal; 

1 peccary, presented by Mr. J. P. Giddy; 2 spider monkeys, 1 macaco prego 
(monkey), and a leopard cat, presented by Captain Good of the steamer Bolivar; 

2 agoutis, presented by Mr. Miller. 

There was but one purchase made, that of a South American tapir, for which 
the sum of $70 was paid. The animal was brought down on a small river steamer, 
and was a fine specimen. 

The above were all the animals which could be obtained in Manaos at this time. 
Every steamer arriving on which it was thought specimens might be obtained 
was boarded by me. 

Arrived at Iquitos, Peru, April 13, and remained until the 18th. On the voyage 
up two stops were made at small villages for provisions and for food for the 
animals already on board. No more specimens were found at these places. At 
Iquitos we were more fortunate. 

One * ' black howling monkey " was purchased for the sum of $2. Several animals 
were presented by various citizens. Following is the list: 1 tiger or leopard cat, 
1 common macaw, 1 agouti, 1 coati, 1 South American '• potto," 1 crested curassow, 
1 parrot, 2 brown monkeys, 3 "titi" monkeys (death's head monkey), 1 night 
monkey, 3 macaco pregos (monkeys). 

On the return trip from Iquitos to Manaos we stopped at Tabatinga and one 
other village, but found nothing. At Manaos there had been* some strong feeling 
against us, and no efforts had been made to increase our collection except by, of 
course, our own people there. 

No stops were made in returning to Para, where we arrived on the 28th of April. 
Here one more animal was purchased, an excellent specimen of coati, for which I 
paid $2. 

For the maintenance of these animals while on board $25 was allowed, of which 
$19 was expended. Money from the main fund was expended by the paymaster 
of the ship in purchase of material for caging and shipment. 

The following casualties occurred among the collection: The sloth died from 
the effects of a very severe wound he had received in capture, the rope having cut 
deeply into his throat, exposing the windpipe, thus making every motion a pain- 
ful one, causing great difficulty in feeding. Three monkeys died, one seemingly 
of old age, and two being extremely young. The tiger cat, when the door was 
opened for purpose of feeding by a man detailed to look out for this, escaped and 
jumped overboard. One Macaco prego (monkey) jumped through an air-port 
into the river. The macaw— a very poor specimen— died. The remaining animals 
were shipped from Para in excellent condition. 

His excellency the governor of Para has kindly offered to add to the collection 
by shipping North such animals as can be spared from the admirable collection at 
the Para Zoo. 

In conclusion, I would say that could we have had more time and stopped at the 
numerous villages on the main river, and particularly along the unfrequented 
branches, there would have been a far better opportunity for collecting. 
Very respectfully, 

Frank Clarendon Cook, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. N. 

Commanding Officer U. S. S. Wilmington. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

Para, Brazil, May 1, 1899. 
Sir : In obedience to your order to learn and report upon the mining industries 
of the Amazon and upper Amazon rivers I have to report that by inquiry and 
observation I am convinced that there is no, mining industry there. 
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Coal and mineral deposits are said to exist, but have not been worked, and their 
exact location is vague. I was informed that coal of a poor quality and peaty struc- 
ture had been found a short distance up the Rio Blanco above Manaos and also 
on the Rio Negro close to and below Manaos, Brazil. I am also informed of a 
deposit of coal above Iquitos in Peru, said to be of some value, and in which 
American capital is said to be becoming interested. 

The reason assigned for not developing mining industry is the lack of suitable 
labor, so that it is actually cheaper to import coal from abroad at this time than 
to work the coal here. The upriver steamers burn wood, and wooding stations 
with piles of cord wood are numerous along the river banks for the 2,000 miles 
this vessel traversed of its length. Coal imported is consumed principally by the 
seagoing steamers which go up the river; also by some shore industries. 

At Iquitos it was said that gold exists somewhere up the River Napo, beyond 
Iquitos, and that it is worked by the Indians, but never yet by any others. 
Respectfully, 

J. P. Lawrence, 
Chief Engineer, U. S. N. 

The Commanding Officer. 



U. S. S. Wilmington (Third Rate), 

Pernambuco, Brazil, May 16, 1899, 
Sir: In obedience to your order I have to submit the following report on the 
Amazon: 

PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The valley of the Amazon is an immense, low, flat area covered with a dense 
tropical forest and cut up by a network of rivers and channels that form the 
most remarkable water system of the world. During the rainy season the valley 
is overflowed, rivers diverting from their courses, banks washed away, and many 
changes wrought in islands and channels. 

The river and its principal tributaries have been explored, and merchant vessels 
now find their way into Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Of 
the smaller streams, however, but little is known, and the forests remain untouched 
except for the few settlements on the river banks. 

Throughout its course from Iquitos, Peru (the highest point reached by this 
ship), to the sea, a distance of about 2,300 miles, the Amazon has a fall of only 348 
feet. The current, comparatively regular, averages about 3 knots. The river, 
which in its broadest parts measures 4 or 5 miles, often divides into two or more 
channels, forming innumerable islands, throughout its length. The width of 
these channels about the islands may at some places narrow to 80 or 100 yards. 
Average depth of river at the highest of the rainy season is about 20 fathoms. 

From Iq^uitos to the sea the river passes through the department of Loreto, 
Peru, the interior State of Amazonas, Brazil, and thence through the State of 
Grand Para to the sea. Tabatinga marks the western limit of Amazonas; the Pa- 
rantin hills, the eastern. On both sides of the river throughout this distance the 
forests come to the water's edge, an occasional clay bank making an exception to 
the rule. The only high land encountered in the entire course of the river is in 
the State of Para, low spurs of the Guiana mountains on the north, and offshoots 
possibly of the Brazil Mountains of the south reaching the river at various points 
in that State. This region is favorable to the growth of cocoa. Of the States 
referred to above — 

Loreto has an area of about 747,296 square kilometers and a population of about 
75,000. 

Amazonas, area about 1,897,000 square kilometers, with a population of about 
350,000. 

Grand Para, area, 1,149,712 square kilometers; population, about 500,000. 



The climate of this region is uniform and equable. On board ship the days are 
not uncomfortably warm and the nights are generally pleasant. In the rainy 
season heavy showers fall daily, usually in the afternoon. In the forests the air 
is humid and oppressive. The range of thermometer throughout the year is from 
72° to 92°. 

There are but two seasons, the rainy, beginning in November or December, and 
the dry, beginning in April or May. Malaria is found in all parts of the valley, 
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and is extremely dangerous to the nnacclimated who enter the forests or live on 
shore for any length of time. Among rubber gatherers and those whose work 
calls them into the forests the mortality is high. Laborers from Ceara, who seem 
best able to withstand the malaria, are employed extensively in the rubber forests. 
In the cities of Para and Manaos yellow fever and smallpox are endemic. This 
is the result of disregard of sanitation and quarantine. 

RESOURCES. 

The developed resources of the valley consist of rubber, nuts, cocoa, and man- 
dioc. Of undeveloped resources may be* mentioned hard woods, various fibrous 
plants, and extracts of medicinal value. 

Following are the exports of the valley for 1897: Rubber and caoutchouc, 
22,257 tons of 1,000 kilos (over half of this went to the United States); cocoa, 
2,083 tons of 1,000 kilos (almost all to France) ; nuts, 244,781 bushels (about half 
to the United States). 

Of these resources rubber is by far the most important and absorbs capital and 
labor to the exclusion of almost all else. Two-tnirds of the valley crop is pro- 
duced in the State of Para, chiefly in the section between the Para and Amazon 
rivers. Rubber trees are found in various parts of the valley and far up the small 
streams in Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

The chief cocoa center is on the Lower Amazon, about Obidos and Santarem. , 

Mandioc is found in abundance and constitutes the chief food of the laboring 
class. Bananas, which grow well where land is not flooded, are depended upon to 
some extent. Those who can afford it, live on canned goods and beef brought 
from the La Plata. A few cattle are raised at points along the river, though not 
in sufficient quantity to supply the towns. 

All the manufactured articles, supplies, and provisions are imported. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following regular lines of steamers are engaged in the commerce of the 
Amazon: 

Amazon Steam Navigation Company: Twenty-nine steamers, of 9,184 tonnage, 
plying between Para and points on the Amazon and tributaries. 

Booth's Line: Thirteen steamers, from 1,100 to 2,000 tons each. Itineraries of 
these vessels include the following ports: Manaos, Liverpool, Havre, Lisbon, 
Madeira, New York, Maranhao, Ceara, and Barbados. Smaller vessels of this 
line go to Iquitos. Sailings every 10 days from Manaos for Europe; every 20 
days for New York. 

Red Cross Line: Nine steamers; aggregate tonnage, 9,467. This line has same 
itinerary as Booth Line, dates of sailings alternating with those of latter line. 

Lloyd Brazilian Line: Seven vessels, of 1,999 tons each, plying between Manaos 
and Eio Janeiro, and touching at intermediate points. 

Liqure Brasiliana (Italian) : Two steamers, plying between Manaos and Genoa, 
touching at Para and Mediterranean ports. 

A. Berneaud & Co. : Twelve steamers, of 150 to 300 tons each, navigating the 
Amazon, Madeira, Negro, Purus, and other tributaries. 

In addition to the above there are many river steamers owned by the rubber firms 
of Para, Manaos, and Iquitos. These firms have from one to eight steamers each, 
according to the extent of their business, engaged in taking up supplies to the 
rubber gatherers and bringing down cargoes of rubber. There are, perhaps, as 
many as 150 vessels of this description on the Amazon and its tributaries. 

There are no telegraph lines in the valley, nor. communication of any kind other 
than by water. Efforts are being made to lay a cable from Para to Manaos. 

Communication between the Upper Amazon and the Pacific is slow and difficult. 
From Iquitos to Lima requires about 30 days, 20 of which are by mule. 

DEFENSES. 

There are no fortifications throughout the length of the river. In Amazonas and 
Grand Para there are stationed at towns whose size warrant it, a sufficient number 
of troops and police and guards of public property. In Manaos there are about 
200 Federal and 1,200 State troops. There is a small guard of Brazilians at the 
frontier town of Tabatinga, and across the border a few Peruvian soldiers. In 
Iquitos there are perhaps 50 Federal troops. 

Brazil keeps on the Upper Amazon three small gunboats of about 60 tons each, 
mounting 2 guns. These generally at Manaos. There are three similar craft kept 
at Para. 
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INHABITANTS. 

The foreign population of the States of Para and Amazonas is small. The char- 
acteristics of the native population are the same as those of Brazilians in other 
parts of the Republic. The mixture of the Indian, Portuguese, and negro races is 
more or less complete, and classifications are rendered difficult. Indian features 
and Latin traits of character may be said to predominate. There are but few, if 
any, wild Indians in these States, nearly all having sought the towns and settle- 
ments, where they become industrious and peaceable laborers. 

TOWNS AND SETTLEMENTS. 

The largest and most important town of the valley is Manaos, the capital of the 
State of Amazonas. It is situated near the confluence of the Solimoens and Negro, 
on the left bank of the latter river, about 85 feet above the level of the sea. The 
difference between highest and lowest water here is about 40 feet. Population, 
30.000. It is a prosperous city, well laid out, and containing a number of costly 
public buildings, a handsome theater, very fair shops and cafes. The city is lighted 
by electricity, and a street-car line is being constructed. Sanitary conditions are 
poor. There are always a few cases of yellow fever and smallpox, and occa- 
sionally epidemics. 

From Manaos to the sea the most important towns are Serpa, Villa Bella, Obi- 
dos, Santarem, Prainha, and Breves. The population of these places averages 
about 700. With the exception of Breves, whose industry is exclusively rubber, 
these towns export cocoa, nuts, rubber, and cattle. In addition to the above there 
are several settlements of 20 to 100 inhabitants, and many single huts at points 
along the river. 

From Manaos to Iquitos, Peru, some 1,300 miles, there are no towns of impor- 
tance. There are perhaps eight or ten small cattle ranches, a few stations where 
wood for steamers is to be obtained, and not infrequently the habitations of a 
family or two of nut gatherers or cocoa growers. 

Iquitos, capital of the province of Bajo Amazonas and of the Department of 
Loreto, Peru, is situated on the left bank of the Maranon River, in approximate 
latitude 3° 45' 23" S. and longitude 73° 11' 25" W. It is 348 feet above the level of 
the sea. Eighteen feet marks the difference of rise and fall of the river at this 
point. Population about 10,000. Character, habits, and customs same as in other 
parts of Peru. Remarks on the climate, resources, and communications of the 
valley as a whole include this section of Peru. The health of the town is good. 
Sanitation poor. 

FACILITIES. 

After leaving Fara no coal is to be had on the river except at Manaos. There 
Booth & Co. and Anderson & Co. handle annually about 9,000 tons each. This is 
bought for the use of the river steamers and the supply regulated according to 
the demand of these vessels. They endeavor, however, to keep somewhat ahead 
in their supply. Price $12 to $13 a ton, stowed. The smaller river steamers of 
the Upper Amazon burn wood, which is secured at regular stations along the 
river. 

River water is used entirely by river steamers. None other obtainable. 

A machine shop at Manaos makes all repairs needed by river steamers. Other- 
wise than this and a similar but smaller shop at Iquitos there are no facilities for 
repairs to machinery on the river. 

Fresh provisions are scarce throughout the valley and when obtainable are very 
high. 

Very respectfully, C. Bailey, 

Ensign, United States Navy. 

Commanding Officer 13. S. S. Wilmington. 
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